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THE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL. 



sant journey back to Dublin — good morning, Sir!" And so 
my uncle lost his agency, but perhaps saved himself: at least 
he was out of , the way of being tempted to join in those prac- 
tices which brought Fitzgerald and his miscreant associates to 
the .gallows.". 

Three eagles in the gardens now suggested some splendid 
stories, which we must reserve till our next visit : but we 
trust the Zoological Society will have made additions to their 
collection before' we pay it. 



Account of a Pestilence that raged in Ireland in tie Year 1346, 
as given by John Cbjn, a Franciscan Friar, of KiUtenny, in 
his Annals. 

" This year, and chiefly in the months of September and Oc- 
tober, great numbers of bishops and prelates, ecclesiastical and 
religious, peers and others, and in general people of both sexes, 
flocked together by troops, In pilgrimage to the water of Inch- 
moling, insomuch that many thousands of souls might be seen 
there together for many days ; some came on the score of 
devotion, but the greatest part for fear of the pestilence which 
raged at that time with groat violence. It first broke out near 
Dublin at Howth and Dalkey; it almost destroyed, and laid 
waste the cities of Dublin and Drogbeda, insomuch that in 
Dublin alone, from the beginning of August to Christmas, 
fourteen thousand souls perished. This pestilence had its first 
beginning, as it is said, in the East, an:! passing through the 
Saracens and infidels, slew eight thousand. legions of them. 
It seized the city of Avignon, where the Roman court then 
was, the January before it came among us, where the churches 
and cemeteries were not sufficient to receive the dead, and the 
pope ordered a new cemetery* to be consecrated for depositing 
the bodies of those who died of the pestilence, insomuch that 
from the month of May to the translation of St. Thomas, 
Sfty thousand bodies and upwards were buried in the same 
cemetery. This distemper prevailed in full force in Lent, for 
on the 6th day of March, eight Dominican friars died. Scarce 
a single person died in one house, but it commonly swept away 
husband, wife, children, and servants, all together." The 
author seems to have died of this plague, and to have had a 
foresight of his approaching fate ; for he closes his annals in 
1348, thus : ".But I," says he, " friar Jolm Clyn of the Fran- 
ciscan order of the convent of Kilkenny, have in this book 
written the memorable things happening in my time of which 
I was either an eye witness, or learned them from the relation 
of such as were worthy of credit, and that these notable 
actions might not perish by time and vanish out of the me- 
mory of our successors, seeing the many evils that encompass 
ns, and every symptom placed as it were under a malevolent 
influence expecting death among the dead until it comes, such 
things as I have heard delivered with veracity, and have 
strictly examined, 1 have reduced into writing; and lest the 
writing should perish with the writer, and the work fail with 
the workman, I leave behind me parchment for continuing it, 
if any man should have the good fortune to survive this cala- 
mity, or any one of the race of Adam should. escape this pes- 
tilence, to coutiuue what I have begun," 



LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND. 

We intend to present our readers regularly with whatever 
is gay and agreeable and interesting in Irish legendary lore, or 
mirthful and amusing in Irish stories. We cannot, therefore, 
better commence than by extracting from " Legends and 
Stories of Ireland," by our clever townsman, Mr. Lover. 
His little volume is.alreadyin a second edition, (indeed we 
believe it is nearly sold off,) and though many of our readers 
are doubtless well acquainted with it, we also kuow that 
many more have not been able to procure either a copy or a 
reading, and who, after lingering at the bookseller's window, 
and easting a longing look at Mr. Lover's capital pictorial 
illustrations, have been obliged to pass on with a sigh that 
they could not .get a peep into " My New Pittay-a-tees," 
or get their flagon tilled with some of " Comey's best." The 
first story, « King O'Toole and St. Kevin," has been given 
repeatedly to the public— but no matter— it is a good tiling — 
and though we cannot accompany the story with that laugh- 
able Cndkshank elongation of countenance which his Majesty 
Wears in the volume, yet — our readers can vwgixcit! 



KING O'TOOLE AND ST. KEVIN, 

A LEGEND OF ULESDALOUGH. 

" By that lake, who=c gloomy shore 
Skv.'lark nfiver warbles o'er, 
Wl'iefL' the cliff hangs liltrb andstrap 
Young St. Keviu stole, to slee'i. — Mvoir. 

Who. has not read of St. Kr.n.\y celebrated as he has been 
by Moore .in 'the melodies of his native laud, with whose wild 
and impassioned music he has so intimately entwined his 
name? Through him, in the beautiful ballad, whence the 
episxaph of this story is quoted, the world already knows that 
the" sky-lark, through the intervention of the saint, never 
startles the morning'with its joyous note in the lonely valley 
of Glendalougb. In the same ballad, the uuhappy passion 
which the saint inspired, and the "unholy blue" eyes of 
Kathleen, and the melancholy fate of the heroine, by the 
saint's being " unused to the melting mood," are also cele- 
brated ; as well as the superstitious fmalc of the legend, in 
the spectral appearance of the love-lorn maiden. 
" And her ghost was seen to glide 
Gently o'er the fatal tide." 

Thus has Moore given, within the limits of a ballad, the 
spirit of two legends of Glendalougb, which otherwise the 
reader might have been put to the trouble of reaching after 
a more round-about fashion. But luckily for those coming 
after bim, one legend he has left to be 

" touched by a hand more unworthy" — 

and instead of a lyrical essence, the raw material in prose is 
offered, nearly verbatim as it was furnished to me by that 
celebrated guide and bore, Joe Irwin, who traces his descent 
in a direct line from the old Irish kings, and warns the public 
in general that "there's a power of them spalpeens sthravai- 
gin' about, 'sthrivin' to put their comether upon the. quol'ty, 
[quality — the Irish gentry generally call the higher orders 
' quality,'] and.callin' themselves Irwin, (knowin', the thieves 
o' the world, how his name had gone far and near, as the rale 
guide,)' for to deceive daeeut people ; but never to b'lieve the 
likes. — for it was only mulvatherin people they wor." For 
my part, I promised never to put faith in any but himself; 
and the old rogue's self-love being satisfied, we set out to ex- 
plore the wonders of Glendalougb. On arriving at a small 
ruin, situated on the south-eastern side of the lake, my guide 
assumed an air of importance, and led me into the ivy-covered 
remains, through a small square door-way, whose simple struc- 
ture gave evidence of its early date; a liutel of stone lay 
across two upright supporters, after the fashion of such reli- 
gious remains in Ireland. 

■ " This, Sir," said my guide, putting himself into an atti- 
tude, " is the chapel of King O'Toole — av coorse y'hr often 
hcerd o' King O'Toole, your honor ?" 

" Never," said I. 

"■Musha, thin, do you tell me so ?" said he, " I thought all 
the world fiir and near, heerd o' King O'Toole — well, well!. 1 
but the darkness of mankind is ontellible ! Well, Sir, you 
must know, as you didn't hear it afore, that there was wonst 
a king, called King O'Toole, who was a tine ould king in the 
ould ancient times, long ago ; and it was him that ownded the 
churches in the airly days." 

" Surelv," said I, " the churches were not in King O' Toole's 
time?" 

"Oh, by no manes, yer honour — troth, it's yourself that's 
right enough there ; but you know the place is called ' The 
Churches,' bekase they wor built afther by St. Kavin, and 
wiut by the name o' the churches iver more; and therefore, 
av coorse, the place bein' so called, I say that the king ownded 
the churches — and why not Sir, seeiu'' 'twas his birth-right, 
time out o' mind, beyant the flood ? Well, the king you see 
was the right sort — be was the rale boy, and loved sport as 
he loved his life, and huntin' in partie'lar; and from the risin' 
o' the sun, up he got, and away he wiut over the mountains 
beyant afther the deer ; and the fine times them wor; for tho 
deer was asplinty thin, aye throth, far plintyer than the sheep 
is now ; and that's the way it was with the king, from the 
crow o' the cock to the song o' the redbreast." 

« In this countbry, Sir," added he, speaking parenthetically 
in an under tone, "we think i'tpnlboky to kill the 'redbreast, 
for the robin is God's awn bird." 

Then, elevating -bis voice toits formorpitch he proceeded 

i' Well, it was all mighty good, as long as the king had his 
health ; but, you. see, in coonse o' time, the king grewn owld, 
'by raison ho was stiff in his limbs, and when he gpt sthricken 
in years, his heart failed Mm, and ho was Ios.tintirely for want 
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o' di varshin, bekase he couldn't go a huntin', no longer ; and, 
by dad, tho poor king was obleeged at last for to get a goose 
to divart him." 

Here an involuntary smile was produced by this regal mode 
of recreation, " the royal game of goos(\" 

" Oh, you may. laugh, if you like," said he, half affronted, 
" but it's truth I'm tellin' yoli ; and the way the goose divartcd 
him was this-a-way : you see, the goose used for to swim 
acrass the lake, and go down divin* for throut, (and not finer 
throut in all Ireland than the same throut,) and cotch fish an 
a Friday for the king, and flew every other day round about 
the lake, divartin' the poor king, that you'd think he'd break 
his sides laughin' at the frolicksome tricks av his goose ; so in 
eoorse o' time the goose was the greatest pet in the counthry, 
and the biggest rogue, and divarted the king to no end, and 
tho poor king was as happy as the day was long. So that's 
the way it was ; and all went on mighty well, antil, by dad, 
the goose got sthrickon in years, as well as tho king, and 
grewn stiff, in his limbs, like her niasther, and could'nt divart 
him no longer ; and then it was that the poor king was lost 
complatc, and did'nt know what in tho wide World to do, 
seein' ho was done out of all divarshiu, by raison that the 
goose was no more in the flower of her blume. 

" Well ; tho king was nigh hand broken hearted, and me- 
lancholy intirely, and was jvalkin' one mornin' by the edge of 
tho lake, lameutin' his cruel fate, an' thiukin' o' drowuin' him- 
self, that could'nt got no divarshiu in life, when all of. a sud- 
ilint, turnin' round the corner beyant, who should he meet but 
a mighty dacent young man comin' up to him. 

" ' God save you,' says tho king (for the king was a civil- 
spoken giiitlcman, by all accounts,) ' God save you,' says he 
to the young man. 

" ' God save you, kindly,' says the young man to him, back 
again, ' God save you,' says he, ' King O' Toole.' 

" • Thruo for you, Bays the king, ' I am King O'Toole,' 
says he, ' prince and pleunypounytinchery o' these parts,' says 
lie ; ' but how kom you to know that?' says he. 
" ' O, never mind,' says Saint Kavin. 
" For you see," said old Joe, in his under tone again, and 
looking very knowingly, " it was Saint Kavin, sure enough — 
the saint himself in disguise, and no body else.' « Oh never, 
mind,' says he,' ' I know more than that,' says ho, *nor twice 
that.' 

" ' And who are you ?" said the king, ' that makes so bowld 
— who are you at all at all ?' 

" ' Oh never you mind,' : s'ays Saint Kavin, ' who I am ; 
you'll know more o'- mo before wo part, King O'Toole,' says he. 
'< < I'll bo proud o' the knowledge o' your acquaintance, sir,' 
says the king, mighty polite. . 

« ' Troth you may say that,' says Saint Kavin. ' And, 
now, may I make bowld to ax, how is your goOse, King 
O'Toole?" says ho. 

" ' Blur-an-agers, how- kom you to know about my goose ?" 
savs the king. 

'"'O, nomatther; I was given to undherstand it,' says 
Saint Kavin. 

« < Oh, that's a folly to talk,' says the king ; ' hckase my- 
self and my goose is, private frinds,'. says he ; '.and no one could 
tell you,' says he, ' barrjn the fairies.' 

«< Oh thin, it was'nt the fairies,' says Saint Kavin; ^for 
I'd have you to know,' says ho, ' that I don't keep the likes 
of sitch company.' 

« ' You might do worse then, my gay fellow,' says the king; 
'for it's they could show you a crock o' money, as aisy as kiss 
hand ; and that's not to be sneezed at,' says the king, 'by a 
poor man," says ho. 

"'Maybe- I've -a betthar way of making money myself,' 
says the saint- 

■"■« By gor,' soys the king, * ban-in' you're a coiner,' says he, 
< that's impossible !■' '•■'•_■ 

"< I'd scorn to be. the like, my lord!' says Saint Kavin, 
mighty high, • I'd scorn to he the like,' says he. 

" * Then, what are you ?' says the king, • that makes money 
so aisy, by your own: account.' 

« ' I'm an honest man,' says Saint Kavin. 
" •' Well, honest man,' says the king, ' and how is it you. 
make your money so aisy ?' . • 

" ' By makin' ould things as good as new,' says Saint Kavin. 

'< ' Blur-an-ouns, is it a tinker you are ?' says the king. 

"'No,' says the saint, 'I'm no tinker by thrade, King 

O'Toole ; Ivo a betther thrade than a tinker,' says he— what, 

would you say,' says he, ' if I made your ould goose as good 

as new.' 



" My dear, at the word o' makin' his goose as good as new, 
you'd think the poor ould king's eyes was ready to jump out 
iv his head, ' and,' says he — « troth thin I'd give you more 
money nor you could count,' says he, ' if you did the like : 
and I'd be behoulden to you intothe bargain.' 
•" I scovu your dirty inoney,' says -Saint Kavin. 
" Faith then, I'm thinkin' a thrifle o' change would do yon 
no harm,' says the king, lookin' up sly at the ould caubeen that 
Saint Kavin had an him. 

■ " < I have a vow agin it,' says the Saint ; ' and I am book 
sworn,' says he, ' never to have goold, silver, or brass in my 
company.' 

" ' Barrin' tho thrifle you can't help,' says the king, mighty 
cute, and looking him straight in the face. 

" ' You just hot it,' says Saint Kavin ; ' but though I can't 
take money,' says he, ' I could take a few acres o' land, if 
you'd give them to me.' 

" f With all the veins o' my heart,' says the king, 'if you 
can do what you say.' 

" ' Thry mo!' says Saint Kavin. « Call down your goose 
here,' says he, ' and I'll see what 1 can do for her.' 

" With that, the king whistled, and down kem the poor 
goose, all as one as a hound, waddlin' up to the poor ould 
cripple, her niasther, and as like him as two pays. The mi- 
nute the saint clapped his eyes on the goose, ' I'll do the job 
for you,' says he, ' King O'Toole !' 

" ' By Jaminee," says King O'Toole, 'if you do, but I'll 
say you're the cleverest fellow in the sivin parishes.' 

"'Oh, by dad, says Saint Kavin, 'you must say more 
nor that — my horn's not so soft all out,' says lie, 'as to repair 
your ould goose for nothin' ; what'll you gi'me, if I do the 
job for you? — that's the chat,' says St. Kavin. 

" ' I'll give you whatever you ax,' says the king ; 'isn't that 
fair?' 

" Divil a fairer,' says the saint; ' that's tho way to do busi- 
ness. Now,' says he, ' this is the bargain I'll make with you, 
King O'Toole : will you gi' me all the ground the goose flies 
over, the first offer al'ther I make her as good as new?' 
" ' I will,' says the king. 

" ' You won't go back o' your word,' says Saint Kavin. 
" ' Honor bright !' says King O'Toole, howldin' out his fist, 
"' Honor bright, says Saint Kavin, back agin, 'its a bar- 
gin,' says he. 'Come here!' Bays he to the poor onld goose 
— ' come here you unfortunate ould cripple,' says he, 'and its / 
that 'ill make you tho sportin' bird.* 

" With that, my dear, he tuk up the goose by the two 
wings — 'criss o' my crass an you,' says he, markm" her to 
grace with tho blessed sign at the same minute — and throwin' 
her up in the air, *whew!' says he, jist givin' her a hlast to 
help her : and with that, my jewel, she took to her heels, fly- 
in' like one o' the aigles themselves, and cuttin' as many ca- 
pers as a swallow before a shower of rain. Away she wint 
down there, right foreninst you, along the side o' the clift, 
and flew over St. . Kavin's bed, (that is where St. Kavin's 
bed is now, but was not thin, by raison -it was'nt made, hut 
was conthrived after by Saint Kavin himself, that the womon 
might lave him alone,)' and on with her under Lugduff, and 
round, the and iv the lake there, far beyant where you see the 
watherfall, (though indeed it's no watherfall at all now, but 
only a poor dhribble'iv a thing ; but if you seen it in the win- 
ther, it id do your heart good, and: it roaring like mad, and as 
white as the dhriven s.uow, and rowlin' down the big rooks 
before it, all as one as childhcr playing marbles,) — and on 
with her thin right over the lead mines o' Lugairure,, (that is 
where the lead mines is now, hut was not thin, by raison they 
wov'nt discovered, but v/as all goold in Saint Kavin's time.) 
Well over the iud o' Luganure she flew, stout. and sturdy, 
and round the other ind ay the Htth lake, by the ohurches, 
(that is, av eoorse where the churches is now, but was not 
thin, by raison they wor not built, but aftherwards by Saint 
Kavin,) and over the big hill here over your head, where you 
see the big clift ; (and that clift in the mountain was made hy 
Fin Ma Coo?, where he cut it acrass' with a big sword, that 
he got made a purpose by a' blacksmith out o' Rathdrum, a 
cousin av his own, lor to fight a, joyant [giant] that darr'd him 
an tho Curragh o' Kildare ; and he thried the sword first an 
the mountain, and. cut it down into a gap, as is plain to this 
day ; and faith, sure enough, it's the same sauce he sarv'd the 
joyant, soon and suddeht, and chopped him in two like a 
pratie, for the glory of his sowl and owld Ireland;) well, 
down she flew over the clift, and fluttherin' oyer the wood 
there at Poulanass, (where I showed you the purty,wnth8r- 
fall; and by the same token, last Thursday, was a twelve- 
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month sence, a young lady, Miss Rafferty by name, fell into 
the same watherfaU, and was nigh hand drownded ; and in- 
deed would be to this day, but for a young man that jumped 
in afther her ; indeed a smart slip iv a young man he was j 
he was out o' Francis-street, I hear, and coorted her sence, 
ami they wor married, I'm given to undherstand ; and indeed 
a purty couple they wor.) Well, as I said, afther flutterin' 
over the wood a little bit, to plaze herself, the goose flew 
down, and lit at the fut o* the king, as fresh as a daisy, afther 
fiyin' roun' his dominions, just as if she had'nt flew three 
perch. Well, my dear, it was a beautiful sight to see the 
king staudin' with his mouth open, lookin' at his poor ould 
goose fiyin' as light as a lark, and betther nor ever she was ; 
and when she lit at his fut, he patted her an' the head, and 
' ma vourneen,' says he, ' but you are the darlint o' the world.' 
" ' And what do you say to me,' says Saint ■ Kavin, ' for 
makin' her the like ?' ' I say,' says the king, ' that nothin' 
bates the art o' man, barrin' the bees.' And do you say no 
more nor that ?' says St. Kavin. ' And that I'm bchoulden 
to you,' says the king. ' But will you gie me, all the ground 
the goose flewn over ?' 6ays St. Kavin. ' I will,' says King 
O'Toole, ' and you're welkim to it,' says he, ' though it's the 
last acre I have to give.' ' It's well for you,' says St. Kavin, 
mighty sharp, ' for if you did'nt say that word, the devil re- 
ccavB the bit o' your goose id ever fly again !' says St. Kavin. 
" Well, whin the king was as good as his word, St. Kavin 
was plazed with him, and says he, ' King O'Toole, you're 
a dacent man, I only came here to thry you. You don't 
know me,' says he, * I'm deceavin' you all out, I'm not myself 
at all !' ' Blur-an-agers thin,' says the king, ' if you are not. 
yourself, who are you ?' ' I'm Saint Kavin,' said the saint, 
blessin' himself. ' Oh, queen iv heaven,' says the king, makin' 
the crass bctune his eyes, and fallin' down an his kness before 
the saint, ' is it the great Saint Kavin,' says he, ' that ' I've 
been discoorsin' all this time, without knowing it,' says he, 
■ all as one as if he was a lump iv a gossoon 1 and so you're a 
saint,' says the king. ' I am,' says Saint Kavin, ' the greatest 
of all the saints !' For Saint Kavin, you must know, Sir,' 
said Joe, ' is counted the greatest of all the saints, bekase he 
went to school with the prophet Jeremiah. 

" Well, my dear, that's the way that.the place came all at 
wanst into the hands of Saint Kavin ; for the goose flewn 
round every individyal acre o' King O'Toola's property, bein' 
let into the saycret by St. Kavin, who was mighty cute ; and 
the king had his goose as good as new, and the saint supported 
him, afther he kern into his property, antil the day av his 
death ; and when he was gone, Saint Kavin gave him an illi- 
gant wake and a beautiful berrin ;' and more betoken, he said 
mass fir his sow!, an' tuk care av his goose." 



IRISH MINSTRELSY. 

The Irish are enthusiastically attached to every thing con- 
nected with their native land. We believe that many who 
do not understand the characters of the Irish tongue will yet 
be glad to see them in our periodical, and if this department 
of our labours be approved, we will continue, from time to 
time, to present the most choice of the bardic remains of Ire- 
land to our readers. 

The aptitude of the Irish language for lyric poetry has been 
often observed. The poetry of many of our songs is indeed 
already music without the aid of a tune. The harmony and 
cadence of the Scottish dialect of the English tongue have 
flung peculiar charms round the rural poetry of Scotland, and 
the language of the Italians has been deservedly celebrated 
for imparting these qualities to their admired productions. 
But let.the Irish reader compare with any of them the fol- 
lowing version of Molly a Store. 

co<(m& d)tusLe. 

•cf (Db<i;rie Cbujfis ! a bbl&tb na fjnne, 

3beJ5 <w opjch n-j&fi o'n f>l<xjrt, 
Deal if b]nne ria 'n cba<xcb a;/t b;te, 

&px$ tir roe-y*; a' n-jarrgcobb bey/- ; 
f>lj tej/t b<\mb cojnged, ctfyt ntt pujjteo.nnj 

U;ovbb bo mbejr"je, <x rie bbeAg mna ; 
Stftjb-bbecvo roba^eacb. mbeubujjb <x/t majris, 

Ocb ! jao b'j:o.Uo.jr)5 Ijom 30 15. ! 



Sbjubbo.1 me tfrttxxcb, <x'r Z° Qonntr-fcjle, 

go bjtojcbecvb-ajtbe, <x'f <vjft a.]f <x Mf, 
^o CecitbcvtLacb *Z a r 5° bun-pcvteriu;cc, 

Smbajl CQb^e "J j:b<xe<vjbb me : 
C5j/-b;bbe fytba <xjji C<xcb^]bb hanc, 

CDttjtcj-bluajb s^tlbA eriojb fa'n mntvoj ; 
CDa b'jmebjsb tu, C0baj,te, 2 o bb-ptybb tu jrl&», 

'S 50 n-beanjrcibb bo *-gajle fOluf jftngrijan. 



>Sj 



(D&;/te 50 bejmbjr/, <xa piannba brieagb 
lejnbb, 
If y-ejmbjbbe V jr-.be;y-e b'a bb-pjt le 

if pjob mart -an l;le, a. r"jt mart en 5-crtjOy-bal, 
•Cf gftuabb yf bejjtje 'n<x p5f b'a bbrie&jbacbfc: 
bodjtujftjbbe n<x q\apne,<x'fa j-Crtu^njujbabb 
ujle, 
f^lct'rt robo/t an cumay- a 5-cujt aj/t fragbajl, 
NJ t/ajgbear-jrabb ar> arirtcyng, acci bul trijom 
ta/ty-rja, 
<fcbc po;gjn mbeala 6'b fcbejljo tajy, elapb. 



TRANSLATION.. 

Oh! Mary dear! bright- peerless flower, 

Pride of the plains of Nair, 
Behold me droop through each dull hour, 

In soul-consuming care. 
In friends^-in wine— where joy was found — 

No joy I now can see ; ' 
But still while pleasure reigns around, 

I sigh — arid think of thee. 

The cuckoo's notes I love- to hear, 

When summer warms the sties ; 
When, fresh the banks and brakes appear, 

And flowers around us rise : 
That blithe bird sings her song so clear, 

And she sings where the sun-beams shine— 
Her voice is sweet — but Mary dear, 

Not half so sweet as thine. 

From town to town I've idly strayed, 

I've wander'd many a mile ; 
I've met with many a blooming maid, 

And own'd her charms the while : 
I've gaz'd on some that then seem'd fair, 

But when thy looks I see, 
I find there's none that can compare, 

My Mary, dear, with thee ! 

Hardiman's Irish Minstrelsy. 

TO OCR READERS. 
Our First Number is not so varied in its contents as we 
wished it to be, and as it is in our power to make it : yet we 
present it as a specimen of what we can do, leaving it to the 
public to decide on what we will do. We would not vainly 
boast, neither would we recklessly promise ; but we may be 
permitted to say this much, that we are neither ashamed of 
our handiwork, nor afraid of keeping it up. It is an Irish un- 
dertaking altogether—Irish paper, Irish printing, the wood- 
cut was done . expressly for this number by an Irishman— 
Clayton — and we therefore claim Irish support. The expense 
of producing such a periodical is great ; but very moderate 
profits will suffice us, if our countrymen only second our en- 
deavours to wipe off the stigma which has, we do trust falsely, 
been affixed to Irish spirit and to Irish literature. 
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